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the act of choosing these early kings. At no time during
the Anglo-Saxon period was there a body of men that was
conscious of any recognised public right to elect the king.
There might be a formal acceptance, by the great men, of
him whom heredity or conquest had pointed out as their
lord and leader; and such warriors and populace as had
naturally gathered at the time and place at which a new
sovereign was to be proclaimed might show their approval
by acclamation. But these men, great and small, were
acting in a personal capacity, not as standing for the
nation. However, no presumptive king could feel at all
sure of his throne until he had received this recognition;1
No detailed account can be given of the growth of king-
sby during this period. In the early days, there were
many small, distinct peoples with their petty kings or
chiefs. But throughout -aiere was a tendency to coalesce
into larger and larger groups. The well-known seven
kingdoms, often called the heptarchy, represent one of the
longer stages in this process. These kingdoms were very
unequal in size and strength, and it was inevitable that,
sooner or later, the strong should lord it over the weak,
and that finally one kingdom should attempt to rule over
all the others. Unquestionably the Anglo-Saxons were
in a stage of civilisation fitted for larger political units
than those into which they had been broken by a pro-
longed overseas invasion and conquest. In the seventh
century, the Northumbrian kings, though hotly rivalled
by Mercia, ruled more widely than any before them; this
supremacy passed to Mercia in the eighth century; then
to Wessex early in the ninth century, where it remained
with the descendants of Egbert until the Danish con-
quest. The smaller kingdoms gradually lost their status,
and Kent, Essex (much reduced in size), and Sussex be-
came shires;2 East Anglia soon shared the same fate, being
divided into two shires. Northumbria and Mercia lost
their identity as kingdoms during the great Danish in-
1 See Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, pp. 357-366.
2 See above, p. 15.